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ABSTIUCT 

This study in ve.^tigates a) the eff^acts of teachers* 
occupational expectations for their male students, and attitudes 
toward the necessity of a college education, upon their feelings of 
job sctisfaction; and b) the socioeconomic status and degree of 
urbanization of the coaimunities in which the teachers work, and the 
grade level taught, as possible intervening variables. The data from 
interviews with 283 elementary and secondary English teachers reveal 
that a) teachers holding white-collar expectations for their male 
students report that their jobs are more rewarding tnan teachers 
holding blue-collar expectations, with a strong positive association 
in middle-class and city schools; b) teachers who belxeve that a 
college education is necessary are inclined to find their jobs very 
rewarding in •fiddle-class communities; and c) teachers who do not 
share this belief find their jobs very rewarding in working- and 
mixed*-class communities. The two independent variables (occupatio^ial 
expectation and schooling needed behave differently from one another 
in relationship to each of the dependent variables (job reward and 
willingness to become a teacher again). These two indexes of teacher 
morale seem to measure different aspects of job satisfaction. (Four 
tables of data are included, along with two pages of references.) 
{AMthor/BRB) 
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Introduction 

Teacher mor.ile depends on mny factors. Job content, con- 
text and pcrformancQ can affect teachor satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
(Herzberg, et.al,, 19^9; Lawlor and Porter 5 I9675 Pallone, Hurley and 
Rickard;, 1971 ) and in the specific work situation, neod-reinf orcer 
correspcndoncG may woll bo a predictor of job satisfaction (Davis, 
Gt. al. , 1968). Teachor-pocr and teachur-pupil relations, and specific 
working conditions are among the most important factors affecting 
teacher morale. The woir;ht of given factors depend on the ago, sex 
and educational IgtcI of the teacher (Rumpel and Bontley, 1970; Younp, 
19695 Avons, 1968). 

E'csearch has also focused on the challenges and role demands 
facing teachers produced by the socio-economic, ethnic, and racial 
compositions of the communities in vhich thoy teach (Ha^dghurst and 
tFeugarton, 1962; Clark, 1963; Goldbcirg, I963). Many teachers covet 
jobs in middle -class or suburban areas and try to transfer out of 
assignments in inner -city areas as soon as p-^sslblc. Others learn 
to like theix" inncr-oity positinno (Rcokur, 19^2). School systems 
tend to life aab-ic^^iT^rnts in whito iiiiddlo-class neighborhoods as 
"rownrils" for those teachers who have gai^nored the most education 
crcviits and \jho have taught the longest, leaving a disproportionate 
share of new, incxporionced teachers with substitute^ licenses in the 
inner-city schools (Rogers, I96B). Pupils' performances and teachers' 
expectations for their students both tend to be low in these \inder- 
priviloged communities (Rosenthal and Jacobs, 1968; Riessman, 1962). 
This correlation may not be coincidental; Davidson and 
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Lan? (i960) concluie 'j^'iLo the more pocitivr ti^: children's perception 
of the teachers' feelings the bc=»tter j.b their ycadcnic performance 
and classroom behavior c^A that upper a»id midrile-claFs children per- 
ceive their teac^c^s^ foelinezs 'yo\j:^T(i them more favorably than do 
chi!Ulren from lower- class h-^ckgrcu'.idrjc 

Teac!\ero' e::ppc tations may aflcct not only pupil ^^chie•^^lr.ent but 
their o>n: feelingrj of .ion satisfaction a^ weii„ This study atte^np+'n 
to inv^:-: tii^ite the (-ffeo^'-.^ of ^.^o variables 0.1 ooachera' r^raj.e 
occupa'uionr.l ezpec«'"ation5 for their Pnud^n^c and teachers' c-^ttitudeo 
to^rard th.^e necessity of ^ -r-oDle.-e edr.catiou. TIk-^nc- effjcts are 
examined in th^ce of copt^::tr: rpo-^io- •economic- class of l"he 

coiP.mur'iry . in irV-'cVi v.;;e t",acK:^r is (.^n::VL'--y'^:f . dep,rr«i of urtoPizauion 
of the community- r.nd gradf. level tT).'gb:» V^e e:?^pect to f'.nd that 
the relationship hetv;een teachers* satisfaction snd their e^i^ectations 
and attitudes are influon^ies by th3 Virds of students they teach and 
context', ill v^hirh tiiey ^eoch. 



Survey fesign 

This paper draws on a larger study (Kenen, 1970) which uses data 
gathered by Wilder in New Jersey in 1968, WilHer's sample was designed 
to study actual and perceived consensus among teachers, mothers and 
students as an aspect of social integration in various community settings 
A variety of co^nmunity contexts were deliberately chosen to allow inter- 
community comparisons^ Size, relative isolation, growth rate, socio- 
eoonomic and racial composition were considered in the selection of the 
communities* Schools were selected in ui(;ht areas - a racially mixed 
city, a stable middle-clasG suburb, a growing middle-class suburb, a 
stablQ working-class suburb, a grovrlng wDrking-clnss suburb, a small 
middle-class town, a small working-class t:'Wn, and a rural village. 
Eleven school-atten'^mce areas were 'iesipnntcjri as sampling points, one 
in each non-city community and four in the city (a nidr^ie-class white 
nei'ghborhood, a working-class white neighborhood, a wor^^ing-class mixed 
neighborhood, and a working-class black nv^ighborhood ) . All teachers 
in each elementary school and all English teachers in the high schools 
were interviewed for a total of 283» 

I shall analyze answers to four questions in the original interview 
schedulQc Two questions pertaining to teanher Job satisfaction are 
used as measures of the dependent variabl-j. 

(1) How rewarding do you fin.i your job? 

(2) What would you like to do if you could start over again? 

The responses to these questions were cross-tabulated with the teachers' 
answers to two questions ascertaining the teachers' occupational 
expectations for their male students and the teachers' attitudes 



toward formal higher education: 

(1) Which groups of occupations (on this list) do you think 
most boys in your classes vjill go into? 

(2) About how much schoolinR do you think ^or)t young men need 
these days to get along well in the vforld? 

The first of those latter questions refers specifically to the male 
students in the teachers* classes and to occupr-: tional achievement, rather 
than educational attain'nent. The last question is stated abstractly, 
referring to young men in general and not to the particular students in 
the teachers^ cl^^sseso It is meant to ascertain the attitude of the 
teacher toward education as a method of socialisation cnnd means of 
achieving upward mobility « The teachers' responses to these questions 
may affect their morale in different ways and riifferently in various 
contexts. Contingency, tables were used to analyse these contextual 
effects 6 
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Findings 

Teachers^ Job Morale as Affected by their Occupational Expectations ^ 
Education al Attitudes and Socio^-gcnnomic Class of Comraunity 

Looking at the sr^mple as a whole, vie find a positive association 
between teachers' occupational expectations for their p'^udents and 
teachers^ feelings of nob satisfaction. Seventy-two percent of the teachers 
who expect that most of their male students will enter white-collar 
occupations finJ their jobs "very rewarding" as co'npf?red with only $9% 
of those who expect the boys in their clr..3ses to obtain blue-collar jobs. 
Tabla 1 shdws that this positive a^trociation between teachers' expectations 
for their students nnd their fcelirAp.3 of j^.b reward prevails in all socio- 
economio classes of coaraunitioB^ bat varies in Dtrenf^th nmong them in an 
interesting way# In middle-class cofn^^iuniticfS, soventy-two percent of . 
the teachers holding white-collar expectations find their jobs "very 
rewarding" coT^pared with sixy-scven percent in the mixed and workinp- 
class areas. But in middle-class com^nunitics, only forty percent of the 
teachers xri.th blue-collar expectations find their jobs "very rewarding" 
as compared with fifty-nine percent in the mixed and working-class schools. 
These two contextual findings seern to i'nply that some teachers appear, to 
derive a stronK sense of job satisfaction from holding white-collar 
expectations nnd even good salaries and working conditions may not be 
enough to compensate them if thoy feel their students will enter blue- 
collar fields. 

Table 1 about here 

A 

While there is a positive association between white-collar expec- 
tations and teacher morale, there is no association between teachers' 
attitudes toward the necessity of a college education and their feelings 
of job satisfaction. But this, result, xrtiile true for the samle as a whole, 
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masks one in tores ting ralatif"inship rtivcaled wtion socio-economic class 
of the comniunity is cnterer] into tho analysis. 17o see frorri Table 1 
that in midcile-class comiaunitiv;S thcr.i is a very strong positive 
association between teachers^ beliefs that a college education is 
necessary and job satisfaction* Of the teachers working in middle-class 
conmunitien; those who believe that a college education is essential are 
very nvich Tiore likely to^sny that they arc very satisfied with their jobs 
than are their countorparts who r^o not; fo/jl that collef:e is essential. 
The opposite is true in wox'kinn-'oT^ss cornmunities, aLthou/'h the relation- 
ship is not r>tror?[% Tcacborc wh-.> believe thnt a collofje education is not 
a necessity are soaev/or^ r.ore likely to say that they are very satisfied 
\rLth their jobs » . 

Though the relationships shown in Table 1 are quite .strong, we must 
be careful in interpretinr thorn* Fornily background of the student is 
so highly correlated with th'j socio-economic class of the cor-imunity that 
it maybe the students* socio-economic status which is the underlying 
reason for the association found. In addition. Wilder (1968) found 
that teacher satisfaction is strongly related to student performance. 
It is probable that teachers* occupational expectations for their 
students in the different community contexts are likewise associated 
with student performance. 

Occupational Expectations y Educational Attitudes and Degree 
of Urbanization of Community as Factors Affecting Teacher Job 
Satisfaction 

Table 2 demonBtratee that teachsr aorele-is affected by occupational 
expectations for' their students and location of the community. From 
the literature, (Becker, 1952; Clark, 1963; Goldberg, 1963j V/ilder, 1968) 
we would expect to find teacher morale hifrher in suburban areas and 
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towns than in city schools. Surprisingly, our results show that teachers 
are more likely to find their jobs "very rei'^n^ding" in city schools than 
in non-city including suburban schools when occupational expectations 
for their studonts is controlled. The fewest teachers who find their 
jobs "very rewarding" work in the non-city coinmunitie s and hold 
blue -c oll ar expectations for most of their mlc students ♦ Jrb satisfac- 
tion appocj:3 to depend in part on congruonce bstxjeen teachers oxpoc- 
tations for their students and thoir aspirations for their students. 

W3 saw provicuoly, 'iu-V.; in *;.^o,filo--clr:,':5i- cOraimitics- tb.er§ is a 
positive cs.cceiaticn bet^vorn x^iachurs' beliefs th'*t o college oducati^n 
is a necQSsi*'.;/ anri ^-.oeir feeliii^jcS of job satis; -:^.ction* Uo^^evor^ wo 
find no assoc: ^.Licn between teachers' attitudes toward the importance 
of a college ouucroion and teacher nor.'^lo when dogr^co of vjrlranization 
of the conmunity or grado-lovol taught is introduced. 



Table ? about hero 

Teachers' Occupational Exp_ectationS', Educational Attitudes 
and C^ado -Level Taught; Their Effect on Feelings of Job Reward 

The "universalistic-achievemcnt'' criterion is the strongest in 

the early grades and expectations are unusually high. Hie child's 

socio-economic background does not substantially influence his 

school work until foiirth grade and has an increasing impact 

each year thereafter ( Kahl, 1953)* 
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Tabic 2 

Percentage of Teachers Finding Their Jobs Very Rewarding by 
Occupational Expcctnllons for Thrjir M:jle Students and Degree 
of Urbanisation of the Community 



Degree of 
Urbanizat ion 



Oc cu pa t i o n a 1 E X[) o c t t i o n s 
VvT.ite-CoIlar BUio-Collar 



Difference due 
to Expectaticnii 



Non-city 
City 

Difference due to 
degree of 
urbanization 



67 (111) 
86 (28) 

-19 



56 (75) 
61 (56) 



11 



n = 270 
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therefore, I investigated prade-level tnURht as a different 
kind of context "which tTiight affect toachor satisfaction. 
Tabic 3 displays the differences found in teacher moral 
attributable . to occupational expectations and grade-level 
taught* The association between vhito-oollar occupational 
"expectations and job satisfaction is stron^yest in the ele- 
mentary school. Seventy-eight perdent of the elementary school 
teachers t^ho hold white-collar expectations find their job "very 
rewarding", compared to 6li of those holding blue-collar ex- 
pectations^ a difference of 17' percentage points. On the high 
school level, however, the difference is oply 7 percentage points. 
Part of this grade-level difference is attributable to the sex of 
the teachers. 87/5 of the teachers in the elem^mtary schools in 
this sample are vromen and in the sample as a whole the positive 
association between whito-collar expectations and job satisfaction 
is stronger for fcmalo teachers than male teachers* The dis^ 
tribution among the sexes is less lopsided in the secondary schools 
where only of the teachers are woman (Kenen, 1970). 



Table 3 about here 



Would Teachers Enter the Teaching Profession if 
They Could Start Over Again? 

Another measure of job satisfaction is whether the 

respondents would enter the teaching profession if ^ they could 

start over again. In the entire sample, the answers to this 

question are not associated with the toachers* expectations for 
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Table 3 

Percentage of. Teachers Finding Their Jobs ''Very Rewarding'* by 
Occupational Expectations for their Male Students and by 

Grade Level Taught 



Grade Level 



Occupational Expectations 

Difference due 
White-Collar Blue-Collar • to Occupational 

Expectations 



Elementary 

Secondary 

Difference due to 
grade level taught 



78 (78) 
61 (59) 

17 



61 (85) 
54 (46) 



17 
7 



n « 268 
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+>eir students nor is there an associriti^^n in any of the three 
contexts I investigated. These results are not consistant 
with those previously described when feelings of job reward was 
used as a measure of teacher morale. It is possible that ex- 
pectations for students weiph heavily in whether or noi. teachers 
feel fulfilled while performin^^ their jobs but are only a sinG;le 
factor among many in the larger career decision making process. 

Moreove^-*, I found no association betvreen the respondents 
educational values and their feelinps jf job rev/arri, but I do find 
a relationship between educational values and the teachers' re- 
sponses to the question "would they become t».^achers apain" . 
Seventy-one percent of those who value a c^llef^e education highly 
would enter ""-he teaching profession apain as compared vrLth 62*^ of 
•hose teachers not emphasizing the necessity of a college education. 
Vhile this over all d:i.f^erence is not larpe^ it conceals some 
otrong contextual relationships which are different from those found 
asing job reward as the dependent variable (Table 1). From Table h 
we can discern that in working„class and mixod-fcla.s.s schools, city 
schools and in secondary scnoo?.s, teachers who be];ieve that a 
college education is necessary are 'nuch more likely to affirm that 
they would enter the teaching field again# The relationship is 
.fl'abstantially weakoi? iti mj.ddle»class schools, suburban scho ols 
and in elementary scho-^la* On the other hand, we savj in Table 1 
that fealings df job reward used as a measure of morale was strongest 
in middle_class community among teachers who believe that a college 
degree is essential and among those in the working-class schools 
who do not. 



Table 4 



Percentage of Teachers Would Enter the Teachins Profession Ag^ain 
by Amount of Schooling Teachers Feel is IJecoi^Svi.ry for a !i)y to Get Along 
Well in the World and Socio-Economic Class of Community, Degre'^ of 
Urbanisation of Comraunity and Grade Level Taught 



Context 



Amount of Schoolinp; Needed 



College Degree 
or hir';her 



Some College 
or Less 



Difference 
due to 
Educational 
Aspirations 



Middle-class 
Mixed and work- 
ing class 

Difference due to 
Socio-economic class 

Non-city 
City 

Difference due to 
Degree of Urbanization 



65 (^) 
(96) 



•11 



70 (102) 

75 m 



67 (JO) 
59 (10^) 



-5 % 



67 (87) 
^9 (^7) 



1^- ^ 



16 i 



5? 
26 i 



Elementary School 
Secondary School 

Difference due to 
Grade level taught 



71 (99) 
70 (57) 



68 (70) 
57 (61) 



11 i 



n = 268 for socio-economic class 
n = 2C5 for degree of urbani'zation 
n = 267 for grade-level taught 
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Suinmary and Concluaion 

Teachers who hold white-collar expectations for their inale 
students aro more apt to feol that their jobs are "very rewarding" 
than are teachers who hold blue-collar expectations) there is a positivo 
association bet^^en white -c") liar expectations and feelings of job satis- 
faction for teachers in all' communities. This is particularly strong 
in middle-class and city schools. There is also a high positivo 
asuocati n between expectations and satisfaction for elementary-school 
teachers, but only a slight association for sccond.ory-school teachers. 

There is no general a.ssoen Ation butweon teachers* attitudes 
toward the nucesaity of a college education and j-^b satisfaction, but 
thtu'u- is a relationship between these variables in a few cases. Those 
who feel thc^t at least a college education is nocessarj'" and teach in 
middle-class communities are more likely to find their jobs "very 
rewarding", Tlio opposite pattern is evident among teachers in working- 
class arid mixed-class communities. There, more teachers who do not 
feel that a college education is necessary find their jobs ' "very 
rewarding". 

In the s;?jTiple as a whole, I find no association between 
teachers' occupational expectn.tions for their students and teachers' 
willingness to reenter the teaching profession if they could start over. 

Teachers who attach great inportanco to a college education 
are slighly more often willing to be teachers again than those who do 
not thirJc that college is essential. This relationship is weak for 
the entire sample but is strong for teachers in the city, and working- 
class schools, and moderate for high-school teachers. There seems 
to be virtually no association between attitudes toward college 
and the desire to reenter teaching ainong elementary-school teachers 
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and teachers in middle-class and non-city communities- It also appears 
that congruence bctwoon the teachers' beliefs and the realities posed 
by their teaching situation substantially .affects teacher job satis- 
faction • 

In conclusion, the two independent variables (occupational 
expectations and jjrportanco of coilogo) behave differently from one 
another in relationship to each of the dependent variables (job rewai^d 
and willingness to become a teacher again). These two indices of 
teacher morale may, therefore, represent different dimensions of job 
satisfaction. The relavionshipc btitwoeii teachers' occupational ex- 
pectations for their students, their educational values and teacher 
morale ore complex and ore specified in each case by the three types 
of contexts investigated in this paper. A significant related question, 
which our data cannot answer, is whether the factors affecting job 
satisfaction also affect job performance. 
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